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praisal of our nation by the world. The unselfishness of these United States is a thing 
proven, our devotion to peace for ourselves and for the world is well established, our 
concern for preserved civilization has had its impassioned and heroic expression. There 
was no American failure to resist the attempted reversion of civilization; there will 
be no failure to-day or to-morrow. 

Finally, he completed this portion of his address in three further 
paragraphs : 

The success of our popular government rests wholly upon the correct interpretation 
of the deliberate, intelligent, dependable popular will of America. In a deliberate ques- 
tioning of a suggested change of national policy, where internationality was to super- 
sede nationality, we turned to a referendum to the American people. There was ample 
discussion, and there is a public mandate in manifest understanding. 

America is ready to encourage, eager to initiate, anxious to participate in any 
seemly program likely to lessen the probability of war, and promote that brotherhood 
of mankind which must be God's highest conception of human relationship. Because 
we cherish ideals of justice and peace, because we appraise international comity and 
helpful relationship no less highly than any people of the world, we aspire to a high 
place in the moral leadership of civilization, and we hold a maintained America, the 
proven republic, the unshaken temple of representative democracy, to be not only an 
inspiration and example but the highest agency of strengthening good will and promot- 
ing accord on both continents. 

Mankind needs a world-wide benediction of understanding. It is needed among 
individuals, among peoples, among governments, and it will inaugurate an era of good 
feeling to mark the birth of a new order. In such understanding men will strive 
confidently for the promotion of their better relationships, and nations will promote 
the comities so essential to peace. 

Mr. Harding's task during the ensuing four years will be, in so far 
as he deems it advisable, or conditions permit, to translate these words 
into facts. Whether it can be done, or how far it can be done, perhaps 
he himself does not know at present. It is a chart, as it were, for the 
Ship of State, should it put to sea under his guidance. 

For the moment, both at home and abroad, all is expectancy. 

James Brown Scott. 

charles evans hughes the new secretary op state 

On March 4, 1921, immediately after the delivery of his inaugural 
address, President Harding stepped into the Senate of the United States, 
then in executive session, and himself laid before it the name and asked 
for the confirmation of Charles Evans Hughes as Secretary of State of 
the United States. 

This was promptly done, and the other members of the Cabinet whose 
names President Harding had in like manner laid before the Senate were 
also confirmed. Mr. Hughes took the oath of office on the morning of the 
5th, and entered upon the performance of his duties as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hughes is so well known to his fellow-countrymen that the account 
of his appointment might well stop here. The office is, however, a special 
one, and requires special attainments on the part of a successful Secretary. 
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It needs, in the first instance, a large experience in governmental affairs, 
for public business is usually on a different scale, and is generally con- 
ducted in a different manner from the ordinary business of private life. 
Mr. Hughes has had large experience with governmental affairs. He was 
Governor of the State of New York for almost four years — January 1, 
1907, to October 6, 1910. As such, he came into constant touch with the 
legislature, and learned from experience how legislative bodies approach 
their tasks. 

In the next instance, it requires a judicial mind. The claims of nations 
will pass across the desk of the Secretary of State — not merely the claims 
of the United States, but of foreign nations, and they must all be consid- 
ered and decided according to the principles of law and of conduct which 
apply to all states, not to the favored few. The advocate is here out of 
place. Legal training is required, but it is the legal training which leads 
to just judgment. Mr. Hughes possesses the judicial mind, for from 
October 10, 1910, to June 10, 1916, he was a justice of no less a body 
than the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the discharge of his duties, Mr. Hughes passed not merely upon 
claims of individuals, but upon the claims of States, delivering the notable 
judgment, fixing in the sum of $12,393,929.50, the share of the debt of 
Virginia which the State of West Virginia should pay, because of its 
separation from that State, — a judgment with which the State of West 
Virginia has since complied. 

"Great states," said his former colleague, Mr. Justice Holmes, in an 
earlier phase of the case, "have a temper superior to that of private liti- 
gants. ' ' 

In the third instance, it requires character. No man has ever accused 
Mr. Hughes of a lack of character, whether it be in the trial of a case in 
court, where every effort is strained for a verdict for his client, or in the 
politics of his State of New York, when he stood twice for Governor, and 
was elected, or in the United States at large, when he stood, in 1916, for 
the Presidency of the United States, and lacked but the vote of California 
to be elected. And no man in this largest of spheres, in intercourse with 
states which taken together make up the Society of Nations, will accuse 
him of a lack of character. What the United States should have, he will 
insist upon having; what the foreign nations should have of the United 
States, he will grant. 

Mr. Hughes has lived in the atmosphere of judicial settlement from 
early manhood, and in the fullness of his powers, and in possession of the 
great office of Secretary of State, he may be expected to stand for the 
judicious conduct of international affairs as well as the judicial settlement 
of disputes between states. 

James Brown Scott. 



